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' survival of the fittest' to bring about the best state of things possible. But this" 
is trusting to the lower instincts, to do what reason, ' the highest of all instincts,' 
is unable to perform; it is an optimism more degraded and less justifiable than 
the fatalism of enervated Orientals." I am not sure that this criticism is quite 
fair. Reason cannot be justly described as an instinct; and there are many cases 
in Which it is safer to trust to instinct than to reasoning, especially the reasoning 
of the average man. Still, Professor Nicholson appears to be quite right in re- 
garding it as a mere superstition to suppose that in the complex activities of a 
human society the action of our natural impulses is to be relied on to produce 
beneficial results ; and his remarks on this, as well as on many other points, are 
significant of the great change that has taken place in the attitude of English 
economists on this subject. J. S. M. 

The Fallacy of Saving. By John M. Robertson. London : Swan Sonnen- 

schein & Co., 1892. Pp. ix, 148. 

While the writer of this volume shows very considerable ingenuity in 
attacking a conception of an important economic doctrine which is very preva- 
lent, we cannot refrain from expressing the opinion that that doctrine is some- 
what misunderstood. 

The object aimed at by the person who saves is to secure the right to a larger 
or more desirable future good by denying himself present gratification. The 
fact, which is undoubted, that a given effort will produce a greater result 
mediately than immediately, is his justification for adopting this course. 

Additions to capital, if utilized in production, cause greater results to the 
same labor, or equal results to less labor. 

Whether we consider savers as individuals or in the mass, their present 
restriction of the less necessary parts of their possible consumption may be 
expected, failing miscarriage, to enable them to enjoy in the future a larger con- 
sumption with no greater labor, or, what is now very prominently before the 
public mind, to continue to consume as much as now, while devoting less of their 
time to physical or mental toil. 

We quite agree with Mr. Robertson, that it is not desirable continually to 
restrict the consumption of the whole nation to those goods which are produced 
with the greatest ease, but we think we are not in disagreement with the best 
modern economists in believing that present saving should be regarded as having 
for one of its principal aims the attainment in the future of the right to consume 
economic goods of higher orders, ministering to higher needs. If Mr. Robert- 
son succeeds in convincing his readers that saving is simply a means to an end, 
the end being the future gratification of (let us say) aesthetic tastes, he will not 
have written in vain. 

If we have not misunderstood him, however, he advocates a policy which 
would result in a system of producing for immediate consumption only, — that 
is, deliberately casting on one side the control of processes of production which, 
though involving long delay, have as a recompense a largely-increased produce. 

The reckless spendthrift policy is, we opine, even less beneficial than the 
excess of parsimony. The suggestion, which occurs repeatedly, that a whole- 
sale destruction of serviceable commodities would be good for the community 
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because of the necessity for replacing them, and the consequent employment for 
labor, is repugnant to others than theoretical economists. 

The logical conclusion that the nation would be benefited by such destruction 
of wealth as would leave us in the state of savages, without the natural resources 
usually available to them, cannot reasonably be accepted. 

We sympathize somewhat with the author's desire to see the national debt 
rapidly paid off. We fail, however, to appreciate the necessity for adopting the 
measures which he recommends in order to achieve this in a space of time so 
brief that intervention in a very active war shall be the only means available to 
save the state from the evil effects anticipated by him as a consequence. 

Further, it is not clear that the policy of old-age pensions requires, or will 
profit by, the support of such theories as those advanced in this volume, and 
those others of Messrs. Mummery and Hobson to which appeal is made. 

A. W. Flux. 

Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By David F. Schloss. London : 
Williams & Norgate, 1892. 

This little book contains not only a mass of pertinent facts drawn by the 
writer from all available trustworthy sources, including his own observation, but 
acute reflections on the same, showing no little power of logical analysis. The 
chapters on piece-work are a good example ; but perhaps the best of all is the 
section on the " Sweating System." Mr. Schloss shows first of all the vague- 
ness of the common definitions of " sweating." He does not, indeed, deny that 
there is such a thing ; and, after his sifting, it comes to mean such a " hard 
driving" on the part of an employer (whether sub-contractor or not) that the 
employed work beyond their strength and for minimum wages to his profit. But 
Mr. Schloss denies that there is any "system" of sweating as a method of indus- 
trial remuneration, and especially that it can be identified with the system of 
sub-contract. 

There will be difference of opinion about the views here taken of co-oper- 
ative production. Our author tends to the conclusion that when a member of a 
well-organized trade society the workman is better off as a wages-earner than 
he would be under any system of copartnership of labor, to say nothing of profit- 
sharing. Mere profit-sharing may be allowed to savor of patronage rather than 
of democratic self-government and self-help ; and even the most ardent advocates 
of co-operative workshops will allow that none of them can be sound that are 
not built on a basis of trade-unionism. 

J. Bonar. 



